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St. Sergius, again united with his friend St. Bacchus, crossed
the Mediterranean and received the reverence of the Western
Church. In Rome and Ghartres churches were dedicated to
them. The traveller in Istanbul to-day, when he enters
Justinian's church of St. Sergius and St. Bacchus, is often
heard to wonder who St. Bacchus was.

The ruins of Resafa have never been properly explored,
and I believe that they may hold many a secret for us. I
entered a roofless hall whose richly decorated arches were
lifted against the open sky. Debris lay almost to the lop of
the walls. This was the site of the martyrdom of St. Sergius.
Some distance away, towards the south-east of the city,
stands the noble ruin of the great church of St. Sergius, the
splendid nave and aisles almost complete, but, like every
building in Resafa, high with fallen masonry. The saint
was buried before the high altar, in a crypt which was reached
by a double stairway. This part of the church is a chaos of
fallen stones on which grass and weeds are growing, and it
is only just possible to see the design of this shrine, and
impossible to penetrate into the choked entrances of the
vault Here again, as at Kala'at Sim'an, I felt that this
superbly decorative Syrian architecture recompenses us for
the disappearance of Antioch. If a man should wish to know
what Antioch looked like in the Sixth Century, I think a visit
to Baalbec, to Kala'at Sim'an, and Resafa would give him a
fairly good idea.

We examined the massive walls which surround Resafa
almost without a break It is possible to follow the sentry-
walk for hundreds of yards at a stretch, and to enter the
guard-houses where Byzantine garrisons kept watch over the
desert. Ruins stand up here and there all over the city
area, and there arc four immense, vaulted underground rain-
water cisterns, each one as high, I should think, as the aisles
of Westminster Abbey.

While we were looking at them, a number of Bedouin stole
up and sat watching us, rifles across their knees. The Bey
soon established good relations, and looks of villainy were
soon replaced by childlike smiles and laughter as they accepted
our cigarettes. They were a wild-looking lot, evidently descen-
dants of those tribes who gave travellers to Palmyra such a bad